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The Art Adviser and The Magazine 


OLIVE C. SLATER 


APPRECIATE the interest 
of THE SCHOOL PRESS RE- 
VIEW in the art work of 
the Eastern Echo, and I 
am very glad to give a 
brief account of the organi- 
zation of the Echo staff, 


letic teams, cheer leader, members of the 
Echo staff, council members, and perform- 
ers of any considerable part in a play or 
other public performance; but they do not 
apply to membership in a club, contributing 
to the Echo, regular participation in Glee 
Club, in orchestra, or in the ordinary ath- 


and of the character of 
the paper, a bit about its 
income, and the part 
which art can play in the 
make-up of the paper. 
You may also like to 
‘know about our confer- 
ences with the printer, 
how much money we are 
allowed, and what ar- 
rangements we make 
with the editorial board 
in regard to our work. 
The Eastern High 
School, Baltimore, is a 
girls’ school with aver- 
age enrollment of 1650 
pupils. It provides nine 
curricula for academic 
and commercial courses. 
The standards of schol- 
arship in the school can 
be best illustrated in the 
following announcement 
by the principal, Miss 
Laura J. Cairnes, with 
regard to the rules for 


M’*s SLATER, the Art Adviser 
of the Eastern Echo, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore, Md., has or- 
ganized her work with the staff of 
the magazine in a scientific manner. 
Her policy, as outlined in this article, 
may well be adopted by other schools. 
It has developed into a definite, help- 
ful, and constructive policy and has 
contributed largely to the success of 
the Echo. We agree heartily with 
Miss Slater’s statement that a achool 
magazine, and newspaper, as well, 
should “be a work of art from cover 
to cover.” The balance which is so 
eagerly sought by the newspapers is 
a fundamental principle of art. We 
expect to find more attention paid to 
this branch of the business of pub- 
lishing a school paper in the future 
and this outline will enable many 
publications to take a step in .the 
right direction. 


letic practice games. 

The quarterly record 
shall hold good for the 
following quarter. U in 
conduct takes effect im- 
mediately and also holds 
for the quarter following 
its appearance on the re- 
port card. 

The Office reserves the 
right to limit the num- 
ber of activities in which 
a student may engage, 
or, in particular cases, to 
prohibit participation in 
any.” 

Having in mind the 
regulations with regard 
to extra-curricular activ- 
ities, the faculty ad- 
visers, in September, ap- 
point the Business Man- 
ager, the Circulation 
Manager, and Advertis- 
ing Manager, from mem- 
bers of the staff of the 
preceding year,—usually 


participation in extra- 
curricular activities in 
general. 

“To be eligible for certain activities named 
below a pupil must have received a passing 
mark (60 or above) in every subject, or if 
she is failing in one subject, her average in 
all subjects must be 70 or above. Unsatis- 
factory in conduct will also disqualify a stu- 
dent. These rules apply to class, section, or 
club officers, members of class or school ath- 
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assistants who have done 

good work. The new Ed- 
itor-in-Chief has been elected in June by 
the staff which has had charge of the mag- 
azine that school year. The candidates for 
Editor-in-Chief are limited to Juniors. 

The Literary Adviser, on advice of the 
teachers of Junior and Senior English, se- 
lects the new members of the literary staff. 

As Art adviser, I have the privilege of 
selecting the Art Editor and her assistants. 
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The girls selected are those who have shown 
ability in Art and English. In view of the 
fact that the members of the Art staff are 
expected to attend the regular weekly busi- 
ness meeting, I expect the girls to be able 
and willing to assist with reading proof. 
I hold the members of the Art staff respon- 
sible for cooperation with Miss Ruth Has- 
lup, the Literary Adviser. 

Each member of the entire staff has cer- 
tain particular duties or lines of work for 
which she is held responsible. 

Nearly every class in English has its Echo 
representative who is constantly on the look- 
out for material which is dropped into the 
Echo box. 

The editorial board meets after school ev- 
ery Thursday afternoon for reports, discus- 
sions, and reading of material. 

The Echo, which some critics (of a jazz 
temperament) have called “a high-brow pub- 
lication” is published four times a year—in 
November, January, March, and June. We 


do not deliberately aim to make it a serious 
paper, but our faculty is composed of dis- 
tinguished specialists, many of whom have 
been in the school more than twenty years. 


As a consequence, many of us are now teach- 
ing children who were just being born when 
we taught their older sisters. The classicism 
of the Eastern High School is, therefore, a 
kind of tradition. 

Through the courtesy of Miss Mary Tra- 
vers, the Business Adviser, I have obtained 
the following information with regard to 
the financial side of the magazine: 
Publication averages 1450 copies per issue. 
Income: 

From subscription (4 issues) $1820 

From advertisements 

(Total approx.) 

Cost of engravings (1924-1925), in- 
cluding half-tones of graduates......$552.61 
Cost of zinc-etchings and half-tones 

for November, 1925 

Having outlined the general organization 
of the staff, and having stated briefly the 
approximate income and the amount allot- 
ted to zinc etchings, I feel. that you will 
be better able to understand the work of 
the art adviser. 

During the eight years that I have been 
associated with the publication of the Echo, 
my work has been planned as follows; (1) 
to attend the weekly business meetings of 
the editorial board in order to know what 


the board desired and could pay for in the 
way of illustrations; (2) to teach the tech- 
nic of photo-engraving processes; (3) to 
hold personal conferences with pupils in re- 
gard to the illustrations submitted; and 
(4) to cooperate with the English depart- 
ment and with the printer in regard to pos- 
sible and impossible technical details in the 
publication of the magazine. 

In view of the fact that we have no special 
time provided for teaching the art staff, I 
must use regular class periods for teaching 
the technic of photo-engraving processes. 
An outline based on my experience as Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of Daubs, the student publica- 
tion of the Maryland Institute of Art, may 
make this point clearer. 


I. Copyright Law. 
II. Zine etchings. 

A. Evolution of a zinc etching 
with illustrations of technic 
(lantern slides). 

B. Illustrations of zinc etchings. 

. Half-tones. 

A. Evolution of copper half-tones 
with illustrations of technic 
(lantern slides). 

B. Illustrations of half-tones. 

C. The three and four-color pro- 
cess. 

. Technic of Ross Board illustration 
(slides). 

. Technic of Ben Day illustration. 

. Symbolism of color. Illustrated. 


. Local Color. Illustrated by slides, 
zine etchings, and half-tones. 
. Of Baltimore. 
. Of Eastern High School. 
. Of season of year. 
work for Eastern Echo. 
. Size of magazine. 
. Size of type page. Margins. 
. Size of full page illustration. 

(Hambridge Theory.) 

. Purpose of _ illustration—ap- 
propriateness. 
. Limitations. 

1. The copyright law. 

2. No cartoon discrediting U. 
S. Government, 

3. No cartoon discrediting fac- 
ulty of school. 

4. No drawing which may in- 
jure student’s future as a 
professional artist. 

. No drawing touched up by 
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a teacher or by a profes- 
sional artist. 

IX. Personal conferences with students. 

X. Criticism of dummy. 
A. General appearance. 
B. All figures must face folded 
center of magazine. 

XI. Conferences with the printer in re- 
gard to color schemes, and on ques- 
tions which may arise concerning 
the art work for the magazine. 

XII. Trip through photo-engraving es- 

tablishment to study processes. 
Note: Our present printer stipulates in our 
contract that all engravings will be han- 
dled by that firm. 

In addition to this outline, the students 
receive instructions in design, figure draw- 
ing, composition, and lettering in their reg- 
ular periods. They make posters for activ- 
ities connected with the Echo; and when 
necessary, obtain interviews with famous 


Baltimore artists. 

The hardest part of an art adviser’s work 
is to get the printer to maintain a uniform 
margin at the bottom of the page. It is my 
theory that a school magazine should, as a 


unit, be a work of art from cover to cover, 
and every page is measured by the Editor- 
in-Chief; but when a set of page-proof is 
returned to the printer on Friday and the 
magazines are delivered to the students the 
following Tuesday, the printer can hardly 
be blamed if the pages have dropped two or 
three lines. There seem to be only two rem- 
edies, either to give the printer more time 
or to have printing taught in the school 
where we could have access to the forms be- 
fore they go on the press. 


The question may be asked at this point, 
“Does the art work for the Echo have any 
vocational value?” This question may be 
answered by giving the names of girls who 
have been on the staff in former years to- 
gether with their present vocations. 

Margaret Witters (1920); in charge of 
all art major classes at Maryland Institute 
School of Art. 

Tillie Meyer (1920) ; assistant supervisor 
of drawing. 

Kathryn van Reuth (1920); teacher of 
Costume Design, Maryland Institute. 

Elizabeth Meyer (1921); teacher of Cos- 
tume Design, Maryland Institute. 

Audre Grahe (1924); illustrator for As- 
sociation of Commerce. 

Catherine Cox (1924); first honor grad- 
uate Maryland Institute Night School, 1925. 

Gladys Van Rossum (1924); teacher of 
design at Maryland Institute. 

Marie Furthmaier (1924); designer. 

Nellie Buchholz (1924) ; student at Mary- 
land Institute. 

Ethel Savin (1925); winner (in city-wide 
competitive examination) of four-year schol- 
arship to Maryland Institute. 

Lillian Kravetz (1925); illustrator for 
Baltimore newspaper. 

Katherine Thieret (1925); designer of 
cemetery memorials. 

It is this happy array of success- 
ful young artists that is the art 
adviser’s reward. They have found 
in their work for the Echo that the 
qualities of honesty and reliability 
will function in the outside world 
much as they do in school. 


The Review, 
Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 





Ethel /. Savin , 19425. 


Eastern Echo, 
Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Adda Dabba and The Forty Bobbed 
Haired Bandits 


PAUL SHOWERS 


OR a moment there was quiet, 

that is, no one spoke. The si- 

lence was broken only by the 

clicking of the spoons in the 

ice cream dishes. Finally, Mr. 

Merrill Knowles, nicknamed 

“Red” owing to the eccentric 

hue of his hair, disen- 

gaged himself from his 

soda straw long enough 

to speak to the person 

on the other side of the 

counter who was wash- 
ing glasses. 

“You sure are a lucky 

dog. He’s raised your 


pay, hasn’t he, Adda?” 
“Yep, I’m gettin’ sev- 
en bucks a week now, 
and Sundays off,” answered “the lucky dog,” 
as he placed another glass in the neat row 


on the shelf. This remark elicited several 
grunts from the group that was clustered 
about the soda fountain. 
* “You’re darn right ‘you’re lucky,” said 
Ken Woods who had pushed back his empty 
dish with a sigh. “You serve all the classy 
dames and get real intimate. You’re a fool 
if you let this job go, Adda.” 

“Oh, I’m not planning on letting this job 
go,” said Adda airily. “Why I-serve some 
members of that Fickle Forty Club about 
every afternoon. ’Course I know lots of ’em 
anyway, but there are some of those new 
dames that hardly anybody knows and I get 
real intimate with ’em.” 

“Do you know Birdie Flynn, that new 
blonde — _ came from Pittsburgh?” 
asked Merrill 

“Why, I had a long talk with her yester- 
day,” said Adda. “She ordered a choco- 
late—” 

“Do you know that Margery—ah—what’s 
her name?” 

“Margery Fairfax, you mean? Yeah, she 
an’ I are real intimate,” answered the ora- 
cle. This was quite true, for Adda knew 
every member of the Fickle Forty Club. 
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T needs no stretch of the imagina- 

tion to understand why this story 
won the first prize in the third an- 
nual “Occident” Short Story Contest. 
The magazine is published by West 
High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


This organization was composed of Senior 
girls. It was quite select despite its num- 
bers and all the members had bobbed-hair. 
The club had influenced the school life of 
Lincoln High to a great extent, for one 
thing, it gave Adda his present nickname. 

Adda went to work in Bowman’s drug 
store as soda fountain 
clerk early in his Junior 
year and he had kept the 
job when he returned to 
school the next fall. 
Early in the term the 
girls in his class or- 
ganized the Fickle Forty 
Club with the sole intent 
of doing nothing except 
having a good time. The 
treasurer of the club was 
Marilyn Marks, the lady fair of Adda. 
Every afternoon some of the club members 
came over after school in search of refresh- 
ment. Thus it was that Adda became ac- 
quainted with all the new, popular feminine 
additions to the senior class before any of 
the other senior boys did. That is why the 
fellows called him “a lucky dog.” But the 
reason the girls had nicknamed him Adda 
Dabba (later just Adda) was far different 
from that of the boys. 

As I have said, several members of the 
Fickle Forty Club came to the store to re- 
fresh themselves and consequently, there had 


grown up between them and Adda a great 


intimacy. 

One day Marilyn Marks and eight other 
girls breezed into the store in a very gay 
mood. They all decided to buy the same 
dish which was listed on the menu as “The 
Rainbow Trail—25c.” Adda after making 
up the order, served the girls and went back 
for the water. However, Marilyn, after sur- 
veying her dish critically, called to him. 

“Say! Is this all I get for twenty-five 
cents? Why, that’s not fair. Come on, add 
a little more of—mm—oh, add a dab o’ this 
red stuff to mine, won’t you, please?” Where- 
upon Miss Marks bent one of her most daz- 
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zling smiles upon the smitten boy and the 
deed was done. Immediately then there was 
a chorus of exclamations from the rest. 

“Oh add a dab o’ this, will you? On mine? 
Please?” And from that day forward Mar- 
vin Shantz was known as Adda Dabba, first 
only to the club, but gradually it spread to 
all his acquaintances. Hardly anybody knew 
why he was called Adda Dabba but that 
made no difference at all. Later Dabba was 
dropt off for convenience and he was just 
called Adda. However, the addition of “a 
dab o’ this” and a “gob o’ that” continued, 
so that any member of the club could get a 
thirty cent dish and pay only twenty cents 
for it. 

Clarice Bailey-Jones was a senior and she 
was president of the Fickle Forty Club. She 
had to be, for her father, Harper G. Bailey- 
Jones, was the wealthiest man in the county. 
He had inherited from his father ten mines 
and four oil wells to say nothing of three 
railroads and two shipping lines; and all of 
this wealth went to Clarice his only child, 
when he decided to take his final leap. Now, 
Clarice was not over popular, but, well, her 
money certainly did have something to do 
with it. She was the queen of the high 


school society; but she was not the favorite. 
When Clarice became a senior final, her 


mother, Mrs. Harriet Agatha Cooper- 
Smythe-Bailey-Jones, decided that Clarice 
should give a party and that it should be a 
real one. It should outshine anything ever 
before attempted in the city. The entire 
senior class should be the guests and the 
party would be held in the spacious Bailey- 
Jones mansion. Having made up her mind 
Mrs. Bailey-Jones (we shall omit the other 
names for the sake of brevity) engaged the 
leading florist and the leading caterer to 
help her in this colossal enterprise. 

The date for the party was Friday even- 
ing and on the Monday preceding that 
auspicious date, one hundred and thirty-two 
invitations were placed in the mail. Tues- 
day found the school in an uproar. Girls 
gathered in excited knots in the corridors 
and completely blocked the traffic. The boys 
were less demonstrative but none the less 
excited. That afternoon an earnest group 
gathered about the soda counter. 

“What’re you going to wear, Bill?” in- 
. quired Red Knowles of a tall youth. 

“Full dress,” answered Bill. “I stuck the 
old man and he came across with a brand 
new one. He said I deserved it after the 


card I brought home; no E’s, only one D and 
all the rest C’s.” 

“I’m gonna have mine made down at 
Rubyerdough’s,” said Harry Woolins. 
“So’m I,” volunteered another. 

you gonna wear Adda?” 

“Me? Oh, I’m havin’ mine made, too,” 
lied Adda. “Not at Rubyerdough’s but at 
one of those—oh I can’t think of the name.” 

“Who you goin’ to take?” inquired Harry. 

“Marilyn Marks,” answered Adda. 

“Ask her yet?” 

“Sure, why?” 

“Oh, I was just wondering,” said Harry, 
and inwardly he cursed Adda and every- 
thing else. “Where’d you say you were get- 
ting your suit?” 

“Can’t think of the name at present,” lied 
Adda again. “Want another split?” 

“No,” said Harry, “I gotta beat it.” 

“Me, too,” said Red, and the crowd broke 


“What 


up. 
Now Adda was having no suit made nor 
had he any intentions of having one made. 
He was going to rent one. Meyers and Gold- 
berg guaranteed a fit for $6.50. They rented 
out anything from a full dress suit to a pair 
of false teeth. 

Adda had three dollars left over from his 
last week’s salary and he would receive his 
week’s salary on Friday afternoon. Thus he 
would have ten dollars to rent a dress suit 
and take Marilyn to the party with. He was 
in a very pleasant frame of mind when a few 
moments after the boys had left whom should 
burst in but Marilyn Marks, Hilda Graves 
and twelve others. They rushed to the ta- 
bles and began an incessant chatter. Adda 
went slowly from one group to another, final- 
ly coming to the table where sat Hilda 
Graves, Myrtle Finch, Mary Forrest and 
Louise Underhill. This table was the last 
one in the group and was directly in front 
of the lattice that screened the prescription 
department from the public eye. 

“IT want a Southern Nightingale,” said 
Hilda, ‘“‘and remember, add a dab o’—” 

“Sh,” cautioned Adda softly. “The boss 
is in there,” and he nodded toward the pre- 
scription department significantly. A gut- 
tural cough from that quarter verified his 
statement. And so having taken all the or- 
ders he went back to the fountain, where- 
upon, his warning was soon forgotten by the 
girls. 

To be continued 
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The Christmas Miracle 


ELEANOR ECKHARDT, Ninth Grade 


NE day our class went to the Art Museum, where we heard an inspiring talk 


given by Miss Horton, on cathedrals built centuries ago. 


This made me realize 


the real beauty oj the architecture and art of these vast edifices. 
When “The Plain Dealer” sent out ite call for Christmas stories, I decided to 


try. 


As I was riding to the library one day I tried to plan my story, but lo and be- 


hold, my mind was barren of all new or unusual ideas. A passing glimpse of a church 
reminded me of the lecture I had heard on the building of cathedrals. This gave me 


the setting for my story. 


I had been fortunate enough to visit the exhibition given by the “Passion Play- 
ers” in the Public Auditorium. They and their exhibition of carvings helped me to 
develop the plot of my story. With these aids I wrote “The Christmas Miracle.”— 


ELEANOR ECKHARDT. 


S EVERAL centuries ago when 
the building of vast cathedrals 
was at its zenith a great edifice 
was being raised in a little vil- 

2} lage in merrie old England. 

The zeal of the good villagers 

was boundless and hence they had skilled 

workmen from all of Europe to lend beauty 
to their temple of worship. 

Many generations came and passed away 
before it was completed. For this reason 
Many a poor man 
worked all his life on 
one beautiful wood or 
stone carving, barely 
earning enough for the 
bare necessities of life. 
At his death his son 
would take up his cross 
of poverty and dedicate 
his life to the completion 
and beautifying of the 
great structure. 

It was a cold day and 
the snowflakes nipped 
the cheeks of the villagers as they hurriedly 
made ready for the coming Holy Day. The 
wind was whistling through the branches 
and blowing the snow in misty rings around 
the tall black trees. The merry calls of the 
people echoed in the crisp wintry air, every- 
body seemed happy but Peter. Peter was 
huddled in a doorway, cold, hungry, home- 
less, and _friendless. in ta 

One year ago his father, a carver; had 


ful fiction, 


died and had left unfinished, a. beautiful: 


> ° 
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eo story won first prize in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Contest 
for amateur writers, It is reproduced 
with the story of its development to 


illustrate the slendes threads of fact, 
which, gathered together and inter- 


twined with imagery, 
while in the mind, make such delight- 





statue of the Christ Child. The great ca- 
thedral, which it was in, was being con- 
structed and was still incompleted. 

After the death of his father the little 
stone figure was left untouched. This was 
because a carver could not be found who had 
the skillful touch that could change the stone 
into a living, almost breathing image. 

Little Peter had been taught the art of 
carving by his father, but in vain he pleaded 
to be allowed to finish the great statue. The 
elders considered him a 
simple youngster because 
of his small, weak body 
and his inexperience. 
They laughed to think 
he would dare to ask to 
work on the most exqui- 
site carving in Europe. 

It was growing stormy 
and the crystal flakes 
fluttered hurriedly to 
the frozen ground as 
Peter went to the Holy 
Church to pray. 

Early Christmas morning a watchman 
lighted tapers near the altar in the finished 
part of the cathedral. As he passed on out 
through the still incompleted transept he 
found a snow-covered figure lying before the 
once unfinished statue. It was Peter, whose 
face was icy but radiant with a great joy. 
The stone Christ Child was completed and 
around its unearthly beauty glowed a 
strange and holy light. 

“ : Continued. on Page 15 
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A Day on Lake Galilee 


ANNA MEYER 


, hundred feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean. It is twelve 
miles long and its greatest width 
is about six miles. On the east- 
ern shore, as we approached it 
on a hot day in August, we saw 
mountains rise abruptly from 
the narrow plain bordering the 
lake. These mountains seemed 
to be great barren masses of 


ing the street, gave a good view of the native 
quarters including the dome and turret of 
the mosque. 

About three o’clock the next morning we 
were awakened by the chant of a Mohamme- 
dan priest. In the dim light his figure could 
just be distinguished as he walked around 
the top of the turret and called upon the 
faithful to pray and reminded them that 
prayer is better than sleep. This chanting 


rock on whose red and 
brown surfaces the Ju- 
dean sun blazed. The 
western shore, on which 
is located the present 
city of Tiberius, nine 
miles from the northern 
end, has rounded hills 
and slopes that earlier in 
the season are grass cov- 
ered, 

It had been planned on 
the afternoon of our ar- 
rival to go by a small 
steamer to the ruins of 


HE Christmas Season brings 

thoughts of the Holy Land to our 
mind. To see it through the eyes of 
a student and to read of it from the 
pages of a student publication is the 
privilege of the Review. Such arti- 
cles as this are invaluable to the edi- 
tor of a school paper or magazine and 
their timely insertion contributes to 
the success of his paper and creates 
the interest which he so ardently de- 
sires, 


continued at least twenty minutes. The 


weirdness of it drove 
away all thought of 
sleep. 


We soon saw the fig- 
ures of men in their long, 
oriental garments move 
silently through the dark 
streets. No greetings 
were exchanged, each 
seeming unconscious of 
the presence of any other 
traveler. At this early 
hour they were starting 
out for the day’s work. 
Later, donkeys and cam- 


Capernaum at the north- 

ern end of the lake. Due 

to its peculiar location, the lake, on this hot 
day, had suddenly become so rough that the 
trip was considered too dangerous and was 
postponed. 

About five o’clock ten of us in charge of a 
native guide or dragoman, ventured along 
the shore in large row boats, a distance of 
perhaps a mile. Here, as we examined the 
recently excavated ruins of the Tiberius of 
Christ’s time and walked toward the Hot 
Baths popular at that time among the Ro- 
mans, the wind picked up such quantities of 
sand that a sand storm was added to our ex- 
periences. 

Fishing boats and nets of the Galileean 
fishermen lined the shore of modern Tiberius 
and nearby were the usual low, flat-roofed, 
stone houses of the natives. In the midst of 
these was a Mohammedan mosque and about 
a block away was our comfortable Hotel 
Tiberius, whose proprietor and several] of its 
servants had originally come from Germany. 

Our room in the hotel was in a front cor- 
ner of the first floor. One of its windows 
overlooked the Sea of Galilee, the other fac- 
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els, loaded down with 

great packs, were driven 
past the window. These were starting for 
some distant point before the sun should 
make traveling difficult. 

About five o’clock life in the street was 
fully astir. Goats and sheep were led to 
pasture in fields that, having had no rain 
since April, were brown and bare. At the 
end of a family procession a bare-footed boy 
of perhaps four years, dressed in a long, 
white shirt, made his way up the cobbled 
street leading a small, white lamb. The con- 
fidence and skill with which this small child 
managed his rope was superb. 

Children in the East soon learn the mean- 
ing of work. Boys and girls with earthen 
jugs on their heads were seen going to the 
Lake for water. Some carried large square 
tin cans in which gasolene from America had 
arrived. Some effort is evidently being made 
to render the water safe, for we were told 
that a “doctor” placed several drops of “med- 
icine” in each jug or can of water. But only 
a beginning in sanitary measures has been 
made, for a milkman with his goat’s milk 

Continued on Page 15 





A Page of Poetry 


THE VASE 


A pot of paint—a bit of clay 
And lo, the marvel lay 
Upon the artist's bench. 


A blue deep glaze 
And a touch of antique gold amaze 
The human eye. 


A lovely swinging curve, 
A graceful downward swerve, 
Unto the lower circlet. 


A perfect circle base— 
A magic deep blue vase— 
Upon the artist’s bench. 
Marien Tideman. 


MY SCARAB 


Ancient mystery, 
Hardened stone— 
Carved mystery, 
Born and grown, 
Lived and died, 
Sunken deep, 
Ages dead, 
Hard asleep, 
All God’s craft 
And Nature’s art 
It took to fashion 
This small part. 
Marien Tideman. 


These two poems from the Red and 
White, Lake View High School, Chicago, 
Illinois, possess a unique charm of their 
own. Miss Tideman’s picture and the story 
of “The Vase” appear elsewhere in this 
magazine and Miss Fixary has illustrated 
the poem for her. 


JEST PRETENDIN’ 
Anna Turechek, ‘27 


I am only ten years old, 

Jest a little feller, 

But I know the world’s a sham, 
Black is blue or yeller. 

Father said he owns this house, 
Puts on airs unendin’, 

But it’s mortgaged to the roof— 
Only jest pretendin’. 


Sister’s got a classy beau, 

Takes her out ‘mobilin’, 

But she treats him somethin’ fierce 
Jest to hide her feelin’. 

Vows she wouldn't like to do 
Any man’s old mendin’, 

But she’s crazy to get spliced— 
Only jest pretendin’. 


Mother has a set of furs— 

An’ ever, since she wore ‘em 
Tells the folks the price she paid 
Something awful, I'll tell ‘em 
Pshaw! the new instalment store 
Every week is sendin’, 

For the balance on ‘em yet— 
Only jest pretendin’. 


Brother Jim has got a job 
Somewhere in the city, 

Looks upon the grocer’s clerk 
An’ the rest with pity. 

Brags of million-dollar deals 
That “his” firm has pendin’; 
Jim runs errands for the boss— 
Only jest pretendin’. 


But when I come home a night 
Feet all wet and muddy, 

Been a-playin’ hookey with 

Bert an’ Bill and Buddy: 
Mother says she'll whip me good, 
And tries to look unbendin’, 
Never touches me at all! 

Only jest pretendin’. 


Eastern Echo, 
Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Three “Staffs” of Lake View 


HE REVIEW is happy to print the pictures and the brief biographical sketches 

of three members of the staff of the Red and White, Lake View High School, Chi- 
cago. Their work has been of exceptional merit and has contributed largely to the 
success of the magazine. They have contributed not a little to the honor of their 
school. We know that there are others who have worked hard to make the magazine 
a success. We should like to tell our readers about them also but that being impos- 
sible at present we send them our greetings and congratulations and compliment the 
student body of Lake View on having much a staff to represent them in the world of 
school publications, 


HELENA FIXARY 


VER since I can remember I have unconsciously or 
eg consciously been interested in art. I am told that 
) it first manifested itself in my love for all that 
was beautiful in the way of clothing and surroundings. 
It was my father who first helped cultivate this gift of 
mine by spending hours at a time with me explaining 
various masterpieces and stimulating my imagination by 
telling me tales of beautiful countries and people. 

While still in grammar school I was encouraged to 
make use of my artistic inclinations by both my mother 
and my grammar school teacher who, through her in- 
fluence, placed me under a competent instructor at the 
Art Institute. Here my untrained talent was developed 
along simple lines and my interest in art decidedly in- 
creased. 

When I entered high school I also entered the Academy 
of Fine Arts of Chicago and have been practising there 
in my spare time ever since. Almost all of my leisure 
time is spent in sketching and to me this is my ideal 
recreation. 

I love my work on the Red and White staff at present 
and find it intensely interesting. My continual hope is 
to make a success of Art from both a commercial and 
cultural standpoint, and nothing pleases me more than 
to be busily occupied at a drawing which I know will 
lead to some purpose. 

Art appeases my spirit when I am disheartened and 
Art exalts my spirit when I am happy. In fact, I can 
- imagine how I should live without Art being a part 
of me. 


JOHN GROTH 


CAME to Lake View High School in 1922 with 
hopes of becoming an athlete. I got along fairly 
Maas well until November, 1923, when I broke my shoul- 
der while playing on the football team. This put an end 
to my athletic ambitions. I tried soccer, track, swim- 
ming, and tennis but soon discovered that my weakened 
shoulder was too great a handicap to overcome; so I 
cast about for an opening in another field. Having an 
inclination for art, I tried that. The goal I set was to 
make the Red and White staff. I made it at the close 
of the year and the following semester was appointed to 
the position of associate art editor which I have held 
since. 

~~-~——--—]j-—peeeived--my—training-in.the Lake View High School 
art course, at the Art Institute of Chicago, and at the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. 

What little success I have had, I owe to three people: 
my mother, who encouraged and fostered my ambition to 
become an artist; Frank Follmer, who gave me the chance 
to make the staff; and Miss Esther Roeth, the art ad- 
viser of the Red and White, who has taught me almost 
all I know. 
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MARIEN TIDEMAN 


Ss TILL life drawings have always attracted me, and § 
Ss} I have always longed to draw them, but the lines 
Mm) never depicted the real thing. Still life drawings 
were many though, and still life poems were few. Per- 
haps I might embody a still life drawing in a poem. 

One day I was presented with a glorious deep blue 
vase, whereon was a circlet of gold, around the top, that 
was reflected again at the bottom. Both circlets were so 
old that they almost appeared green. Here was a subject 
for a still life drawing. But the drawing resembled the 
vase scarcely at all. I turned the paper and with the 
same pencil attempted to embody the object in a poem. 
I called it simply, “The Vase.” This was my first poem. 
It was written in February, 1924, in my fourteenth year 

After that, I joined the Literary club at school. I at- 
tended the meetings of the Bookfellow Club. I doubled 
my reading time—and read nothing but poetry; no, | 
am not tired of it; I love it still more. 

Since, I have learned to love music—because it is al- 
most the same as poetry; I have learned to love the tick- 
ing of the clock—it resembles poetry; I have learned to 
love the sound of water—it is poetry. Rythm holds a 
peculiar fascination for me—and it will not let go until 
it is expressed so that it may be sounded in my ear— 
aloud, reproduced. 


Defeat Ourselves 
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Red and White, 
Lake View High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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The American Legion National Essay Contest 


November 16, 1925-March 16, 1925 
SUBJECT: “THE PATRIOT’S FLAG CREED” 

THE REVIEW takes pleasure in calling to the attention of its readers 
this announcement from the American Legion’s National Americanism 
Commission Director, Mr. Frank C. Cross. All papers are urged to co- 
operate by featuring these essays on their pages. 

The National Americanism Commission of The American Legion 
desires to secure a “Patriot’s Flag Creed,” not more than one hundred 
and twenty-five words in length, which will foster greater respect for the 
Flag of the United States. This Flag Creed should be stated in concise, 
impressive phrases and in a style of sufficient vigor and literary merit 
to warrant its memorization and use in schools, in citizen assemblies and 
on all patriotic occasions. 

The Patriot’s Flag Creed should be written in the first person. It 
should, first, set forth the ideals and ideas for which the flag stands, the 
sacrifices and glorious achievements that it represents; and second, pro- 
claim in the form of a pledge the respect which every loyal citizen should 
accord the flag in his heart and in his actions. The National Flag Code, 
which can be secured from the National Headquarters of The American 
Legion, should be used as a basis for any definite allusion to flag eti- 
quette, for it is hoped that the Flag Creed may promote the universal 
use of the Flag Code throughout the Nation. 

The elements of the Flag Creed may be combined in whatever form 


A to the author. It must display originality; it must be inspira- 
tional. 


RULES 
All contestants must comply with these rules; otherwise entries in contest will 
not be considered. 
1. No person may compete who is less than twelve, or more than nineteen 
years of age. 
- No person may submit more than one manuscript. 
. The Flag Creed must not exceed 125 words. 
. Every manuscript must be confined to one sheet of paper, preferably 
8% x 11 inches. 
. All entries must be in the possession of the National Director of Amer- 
_icanism of The American Legion by noon, March 16, 1926. (This rule 
will not be broken. Manuscripts which arrive later than 12 M., March 16, 
1926, will be eliminated notwithstanding the cause of delay.) 
- No notices will sent out to contestants to acknowledge the arrival of 
manuscripts. To insure safe delivery, register your manuscript. 
Please do not send in letters of inquiry, because every entry will be 
carefully preserved and fairly considered. 
. Typewritten manuscripts are not required, but they are desirable. 
- IMPORTANT. At the bottom of the page on which your flag creed is 
written, subscribe the following pledge: 
“I hereby pledge on my word of honor that this flag creed is of my 
own composition. I am ——-—— years old.” 
Signature 
Street Address 


City and State 


PRIZES 
National Prizes: First prize, $750 
Second prize, $500 
Third prize, $250 
These cash prizes shall be used only for scholarships in colleges or universities to be desig- 
nated by the winners. 
State Prizes: First prize, Silver Medal. 
Second prize, Bronze Medal. 
Third prize, Certificate of Merit issued by the National Headquarters of 
The American Legion. 
SEND ALL MANUSCRIPTS DIRECT TO: 
THE AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL AMERICANISM COMMISSION, 
Frank C. Cross, National Director. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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In Sympathy 

For the past five years the students of Greensboro High School and 
especially the members of the Senior Class, have come in contact with a 
delightful personality. There is a certain delicate charm about the person 
of Miss Winifred Beckwith that belongs to the period of crinolines and 
hoop-skirts, and is vaguely suggestive of the odor of violets in the spring 
time, 

It was during the eighth period, October 22. Miss Beckwith endeav- 
oring to impart gems of knowledge to the more or less stumbling stu- 
dents, as all classes in English grammar are to a certain extent, was going 
through the regular class-room routine. A boy entered the room with 
the message that she was wanted on the telephone. She hurried to the 
office with a premonition of dread. Picking up the telephone, she listened 
to a few spoken words over the wire, and sank into a chair, her face 
blanching. These words sent her out of our lives—temporarily, we hope. 
Her mother was ill, and she hastened to catch a train for Rosemary, N. C., 
her home. 

Miss Beckwith was the power behind the “Reflector,” G. H. S. An- 
nual, for the past few years. In many other activities, she was a fore- 
most leader. Always earnest and sincere in her work, she exerted strong 
influence for good over us, her students, and won a place in our hearts 
that no one else can ever fill. We all offer our heart-felt sympathy to her 
in her trouble, and hope that she may come back to G. H. S. We miss 
you, Miss Beckwith, and your memory will always live in our hearts. 


We have read many editorials whose theme was as this, but never has there 
come to our attention one with sympathy expressed in this touching manner. The 
hand which wrote this was more than editorial. 

High Life, 


High School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


The Spirit of Good English 


I am the glorious spirit of Good English, renowned through the ages, 
beloved by admirers of literature since time began, honored and revered 
by authors and poets since the foundations of the world, budding in the 
dark periods of war and revolution, blossoming in eras of peace and 
plenty, and blooming forth in sweetness and fragrance in the progres- 
sive and enlightened age of modern civilization. Men of every station in 
life—artists, preachers, philosophers, scientists, teachers, educators, musi- 
cians, orators, lawyers, doctors, salesmen—the humblest housewives— 
appreciate me when once they know my value. It is I who have made pos- 
sible the soul of literature, the marvelous treasure-house of knowledge 
and enjoyment to all who will but taste of the fountain, and who have 
opened up infinite vistas of beauty and art to the imaginative heart from 
the long ago to the present day. Success is my companion, but she never 
goes where my foot has not trod. Oh that, looking out across the horizon 
of this day I might see in the near, as well as the remote future, a great 
army of those who will abide by my precepts. Most of all do I desire, 
with a passionate longing, to see the boys and girls of today learning 
to appreciate my good qualities, to use me at all opportunities, and to 
take advantage of my priceless rewards. 

CLARICE BOWMAN, ’26. 


This editorial has the power of a marching force. The writer placed herself at 
the front and marched through her theme with flying colors. 
High Spots, 
High School, 
Mt. Airy, N. C. 
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Another American Boy Contest 


The American Boy again calls attention to its 
interesting series of contests. 


Who Is Most Interesting in Your Town? 


Tell About Him in the Next Contest 


“Sid Martin’s the most interesting fellow I know. 
You can’t guess him—he’s always doing something 
unexpected. He’d rather play basketball than eat, 
and he’s a whiz on the court. But last year he re- 
fused to captain the varsity because—” 

Right there the traffic man blew his whistle, the 
car beside us shot ahead, and we never heard the 
end of the story that our alert young neighbor-for- 
a-minute was telling. But our ache to hear more 
about Sid Martin gave us an idea for a contest 
we’re going to enjoy a lot: 

Who is the most interesting character in your 
town? Tell us about him as your entry in the next 
contest. 

He may be a whiz of an athlete, like Sid; or he 
may be the crippled veteran who always heads the 
Armistice Day parade. He may be the “runty 
little kid” who delivers groceries, or a big business 
or professional man. He may be the likable blun- 
derer who is forever getting into sidesplitting 
scrapes; he may be the cool, quiet young leader in 
your own crowd; he may be the famous man who 
now and then slips back to his home town, your 
home town, for a more or less fleeting visit. 

You know who he is! Tell us about him in a 
300-word letter. Give us a chance to know him as 


you do. 

PRIZES for the best letters? Yes. First Prize, 
$10; Second Prize, $5; Third Prize, $3; Special 
Prizes, $1 each. 

Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN BOY, 550 La- 
fayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Mail it to reach this 
office by January 15. Anyone under twenty-one may 
compete. Winners will be announced in March. 


A Day on Lake Galilee 


Continued from page 9 
in one of these open tin cans, placed it on 
the pavement of this dust-laden street, while 
he served several customers. 

While we were still interested in the sale 
of milk, a bread vendor arrived. A large, 
flat, wooden tray loaded with rings of bread 
was nicely balanced on his head. His call 
attracted customers, who, before buying, ex- 
amined very carefully these rings of pale 
bread which to us offered little choice. In 
the midst of all the dust and dirt of oriental 
cities all foods are offered for sale. 

So interesting had been this panorama of 
life outside our windows that the time to 
prepare for a half-past six breakfast arrived 
all too soon. At seven o’clock we were on the 
lake headed toward ancient Capernaum. The 
ruins of synagogue and houses failed to 
awaken in us the interest that the early 
morning hours at our window had furnished. 

Panorama, 


Central High School, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Second Annual Convention 
March 12-13, 1926, in the City of New York. 


The second annual convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association will be held at Colum- 
bia University, in the City of New York, on March 
12-18, 1926. The contest to be held at the same 
time will be conducted under rules similar to those 
of last year, but changes have been made in the 
classification of the magazines, and newspapers. 

The three classes for newspapers and magazines 
of the Senior High Schools will be the same. This 
year the Junior High School papers and the Senior 
High School publications will be separated. The 
Junior publications will be divided into two classes 
as follows, Class A for all schools with an enroll- 
ment of 750 or more students, and Class for 
schools of less than 750 students. It is believed 
that this will be fairer than the grouping of the 
two classes, both Junior and Senior, as one. In ad- 
dition, the Press Association has extended invita- 
tions to the Normal Schools of the country to send 
in their publications. If we are to have better 
school papers we must try to consider the conditions 
under which opinions regarding student publica- 
tions are formed. For this reason we shall open 
the contest to these schools. 

It was thought earlier in the year that an effort 
would be made to include Year Books but the Asso- 
ciation believes it impractical to do this at presént. 
We are young in experience and we must develop 
gradually and to branch out into that field at pres- 
ent would hinder our treatment of these publica- 
tions with whom we started our work. 


Announcements will be made later of the dates 
for the submission of the three copies for the con- 
test, the three issues immediately preceding the 
closing dates. This rule, established last year, will 
stand. 


A Christmas Miracle 


Continued from page 7 


It is now an old tradition that many years 
ago, a great God given power was bestowed 
upon a weak but earnest boy, to finish his 
father’s masterpiece, raised in praise of 
God. Every Christmas the villagers worship 
in awed silence at the Christmas Miracle 
with its heavenly promise of reward for 
work well done. 

Community News, 


Willson Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Review 


Exchange Page 


Hereafter, only the names of the new ex- 
changes will be listed in full, i. e., with school 
and frequency of issue. But we shall list, 
as in the first part of the page, the names 
of all magazines received by this office. 


The Blair Breeze, Blairstown, N. J. 
Campus News, Yonkers, N. Y. 

The Classen Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The Clairtonian News, Clairton, Pa. 

Co-Ed Leader, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Dickinsonian, Jersey City, N. J. 

The Domino, New York City, N. Y. 

El Sahuaro, Tucson, Arizona. 

The Frankford High Way, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Glenville Torch, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The High Life, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Hi-Times, Keyser, West Virginia. 

Junior College Journal, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Lee Hi Mirror, Columbus, Miss. 

Main Avenue Huisache, San Antonio, Texas. 
The Megaphone, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Oak Leaf, Oakmont, Pa. 

The Oracle, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Orange, White Plains, N. Y. 

The Pclmel, Pelham, N. Y. 

The Pointer, High Point, North Carolina. 
The Red and White, Chicago, IIl. 

The Tildenite, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Whistle, Brunswick, Md. 

The Abhis, High School, Abington, Mass. (QM) 


Bronxville Mirror, High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 
(?N) 


The Clairtonian News, High School, Clairton, Pa. 
(2nd-4th Fri.-N) 


The Commercial News, Commercial 


High School, 
New Haven, Conn. (WN) 


The Crisp, Caesar Rodney High School, Camden- 
Wyoming, Delaware. (MM) 


The Dunbar Observer, Dunbar High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (?N) 


montens ne, Eastern High School, Baltimore, Md. 
(?M) 


The Greylock Echo, High School, Adams, Mass. 
(QM) 

East High Clarion, East High School, Rochester, 
N. Y. (WN) 


High School Recorder, 
Springs, N. Y. (?M) 


The Horace Mann Record, Horace Mann School for 
Girls, New York City, N. Y. (Bi-WN) 


High School, 


High School, Saratoga 


Kentonian, 


(WN 


Leader, Mahanoy Township High School, Mahanoy, 
Pa. (Bi-WN) 


The Litahi, High School, Manasquan, New Jersey. 
(Five times a year, M) 


The Lincoln Log, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (WN) 


The Maroon and White, High School, Lansdale, Pa. 
(?M) 


Maroon and White, High School, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. (Bi-WN) 


M. H. S. Oracle, High School, Manchester, N. H. 
(Four times yearly, M) 


Missema, Washington Seminary, 
(Four times yearly-M) 


Occident, West High School, Rochester, 
(MM) 


The Owlet, Public High School, Hartford, Conn. 
(WN) 


Peptimist, Mauch Township High School, 
Nesquehoning, Pa. (MN) 


Picayune, High School, Batavia, N. Y. (QM) 


The Quarterly, High School, Stamford, Conn. (Four 
times yearly, M) 


The Sentinel, Dunbar Township High School, Leis- 
ring, Pa. (MM) 


Shucis, High School, Schnectady, N. Y. (QM) 


The South Side Times, South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (WM) 


Spectator, Central High School, Paterson, N. J. 
(MM) 


The Spotlight, High School, Coatesville, Pa. (Bi- 
WN) 


New Kensington, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


N. 


The 


The Tawasertha, 
(MN) 


The Travalon, High School, Avalon, Pa. (Bi-WN) 
Upi-Dah, High School, Upper Darby, Pa. (?M) 
U-tel-wm, High School, Darby, Pa. (MM) 


The Valkyrie News, High School, Somerville, N. J. 
(Bi-WN) 

The White and Gold High School, Woodbury, N. J. 
(Bi-MM) 


The Wind Mill, Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 
(Bi-WN) 


High School, Altamont, N. Y. 
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CLASS B---School Enrollment 500 to 1000 


MAGAZINES 


ACADEME, Drury High School, North Adams, 
Mass. 


THE ADVOCATE, High School, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


THE ARROW, High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


THE BEACON, High School, Asbury Park, 
N. J. 


HERALD, High School, Holyoke, Mass. 
HERALD, High School, Westfield, Mass. 


THE HI-TIMES, High School, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 


IROQUOIS, High School, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

THE LEONIAN, High School, Leonia, N. J. 

THE MIRROR, High School, Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 

THE NAUTILUS, High School, Greenville, 
S. C. 


THE PENN CHARTER MAGAZINE, William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


PERIOSCOPE, High School, 
New Jersey. 
SOMANHIS EVENTS, High School, 

Manchester, Conn. 
SPICE, High School, Norristown, Pa. 
STUDENT, High School, Freeport, N. Y. 
UPI-DAS, High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 
THE WEATHER-VANE, High School, West- 
field, N. J. 
THE WHITE AND GOLD, High School, 
Woodbury, N. Y. 


Perth Amboy, 


South 


NEWSPAPERS 


THE ALTRUIST, Emerson High School, West 
Hoboken, N. J. 

THE CHATTERBOX, High School, Danville, 
Va. 


THE CLAIRTONIAN NEWS, High School, 
Clairton, Pa. 


THE CO-ED LEADER, Commercial 
School, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE COLUMBIAN, South Orange 
School, South Orange, N. J. 


THE EXPONENT, High School, Greenfield, 
Mass. 


THE HIGH POST, High School, Latrobe, Pa. 
HIGH LIFE, High School, Greensboro, N. C. 


High 


High 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL CITIZEN, High School, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PATRIOT, High School, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

THE ORACLE, High School, Englewood, N. J. 

PERCOLATOR, High School, Lakeland, Flor- 
ida. 

THE PETREAN, St. Peter’s Prep. School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

PURPLE PENNANT, Central High School, 
Cortland, N. Y. 

SCHOOL TIMES, High School, Sunbury, Pa. 


THE SPOTLIGHT, High School, Coatesville, 
Pa. 


THE TORCH, High School, Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Oo 


Empire Junior High, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“43.—Editors and Business Managers! 


Nearly 2000 Cuts at your disposal— 


Send us a copy of your Magazine or Annual, your name, school address, and specifica- 
tions for engraving, printing, and binding and we will submit our proposal and 
send you copies of our /28-page books containing valuable sugges: 
tions and nearly 2000 stock cuts, borders, initial letters, orna: 
ments, etc. They will add life to your publication! No obligation whatsoever ! 








WRITE US TODAY 





ENGRAVING 
PRINTING yay, | QUALITY 
BINDING SERVICE 
> 7 WE Be 





to York GEORGE E.G. BOOSS, sy 214 W. 92nd Street 


epresentative Phone, Riverside 2709 


WeZhave a special department Producers of ‘‘The 
devoted to work of this nature ! School Press Review” 

















